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in the Straits, to the great satisfaction of the
Porte. Then, as if to put his loyalty beyond the shadow
of a doubt, he embraced Islam, entered the Ottoman
service, and founded a school of military engineeers
under the immediate patronage of the Grand Signor.
He worked with so much devotion at his new calling
that in a few years he was believed to have accomplished
a marvellous improvement in the management of the
Turkish artillery and in the frontier defences of the
Empire.1 The confidence with which this talented
renegade inspired the Turks, reinforced by the French
ambassador's instigations, drove them to their disastrous
conflict with Russia (1768-1774). "I myself have kindled
this war ! " bragged M. de Vergennes, Louis XV's repre-
sentative on the Bosphorus. History does not record
what he said v$ien all the efforts of his master to save
the Sultan's furniture from the conflagration failed.

The lesson was not lost on France, and when the next
storm appeared on the northern horizon, she did all
that was possible to ward it off. It was clear by this
time that Turkey could not defend herself against Russia ;
and France, distracted by the rumblings which heralded
the imminent upheaval of the Great Revolution, could
not defend her. The French Government declared to
the Porte that it was utterly impossible for it to interfere
in any other manner than as a mediator. This declaration
was far from satisfactory to the Turkish people, who,
considering France as a sure ally, built much upon her
naval assistance in keeping the Russians out of the
Mediterranean. They resented their disappointment so
much that only the Sultan's firmness and vigilance

1 The Annual Register, 1773, 24-25. Cp. John Murray to the
Earl of Shelburne, Constantinople, Aug. 17, 1768. 5.P. Foreign,
Turkey, No. 44.